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Notes, 


HIGH PEAK WORDS. 


Dvurinc the last two summers I have spent 
some months in a part of the High Peak of 
Derbyshire which is rich in old words. The 
village of Little Hucklow, where I have a 
privilege—a term which will be explained 
further on—is about two miles from Tides- 


“well. It is described in Domesday as waste, 


not because it was desolated by William the 
Conqueror, but because the land was then 
untilled, as much of it is still. We area 
thousand feet above the sea level ; only a few 
acres are ploughed, the rest being grass or 
moorland. lLead-mining, which had been 
carried on in this neighbourhood from the 
Roman occupation, has decayed of late years, 
owing to the importation of foreign lead. 
The miners’ houses have decayed also; only 
the farmsteads have escaped the general ruin. 
The soil is a thin, black mould ; the subsoil is 
unfertile and brown, and is called foxr-earth. 
Beneath the subsoil are limestone rocks. 
There are dows or barrows on all sides, with 
here and there a great white heap of spar or 
refuse from the mines, called feeth, possibly a 
variant of 7ilth.* 

Nearly every old or middle-aged man that 
you meet has been a lead-miner. These men 


* Cp. stercus ferri, and scoria. 


love to talk of their earlier days and of a 
craft which abounded in old words. For 
instance, there is the word Jing. According 
to Tapping’s glossary, ‘‘ ding or round ore is 
the Derbyshire mining term for the purer, 
| richer, and cleaner part of the fell or boose,” 
land “*ding-place or bing-stead is the ware- 
‘house or repository to which the bing is 
| brought in order to undergo the operations 
of the crushing mill.” The fact, however, is 
that a Jing is a semicircular building, pro- 
jecting from one of the gables, and sometimes 
from one of the sides, of a miner’s coe or 
cabin. It has a lean-to roof, is without a 
window, and opens into the cabin as a 
chancel opens into the nave of a church. In 
a word, it is a rudimentary apse, into which 
/ the miner, in sorting out his ore, threw the 
| pees, or richer pieces of lead. Not one of the 
quondam lead-miners to whom I have men- 
/tioned the word knows it in the sense of 
“round ore,” or any kind of ore, and they 
seem amused when I suggest such a meaning. 
It is possible that elsewhere in Derbyshire 
the sense of “apse” or recess may have been 
transferred to the material in the recess. 

Another common mining word is lew. A 
lew is an instrument used for separating the 
particles of lead from the refuse with which 
they are mixed. One might compare it toa 
sieve if it had nota canvas bottom. When 
the Jew is moved backwards and forwards 
the lighter particles rise to the top, as cream 
does in a separator, and the lead goes to the 
bottom. The man who did this work was 
called a lewer, and the process itself lewing. 
The inlets or notches on the barrel of a 
windlass which keep the chain from slipping 
are known as crwiips. 

The land on which a house stands, in- 
cluding the garden, even if the garden be 
on the other side of the road, is called a 
privilege. I heard a man say to a trespasser 
in his garden, “I'll not have thee on my 

rivilege”; and I was told that a certain 
om would be all the better for ‘‘a little 
more privilege.” In this part of Derbyshire, 
known as the King’s Field, any man could 
follow a vein of lead across any other man’s 
ground, 

But churches, houses, gardens, all are free 

From this strange custom of the minery.* 
Hence the privilege seems to have been a 
messuage or house-plot which was sacred 
from the invasions of the miners. However, 
when the land was waste only house-plots 
could have been held in several ownership. 


* Manlove’s ‘ Liberties and Customes,’ &c., 1653, 
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I was told that some trees in my garden | raked up into winrows, and you may hear a 
were catch-crop trees—i.e., they were self-/| man “Put another cast into that win- 
sown and had not been planted there. Here) vow.” In making a winrow, one windy day 
crop seems to mean * seed.” I have had one| we had heaped up an irregular line, when a 
of them cut down, though I was warned that | man called out,“ You ’re going out o’ th’ rangef 
the trees “made the house /eer ; not so bream | altogether.” A day or two afterwards the 
as it would be without them.” This word /eer | same man came to set some edging-stones in 
is the comparative of /ee, warm, usually pro- my garden. He did this correctly, and when 
nounced Jay, as “ You can get your dinner| I remarked that the stones were “out of 
under that /ee (lay) wall.” It seems to be} rangel,” he instantly denied it. The word, 
the O.N. Alvr, warm. no doubt, means “line,” but the curious thing 

One day I found that the roof of an out- | 15, whilst everybody knows the phrase “ out 
building on my privilege, which had only of th’ rangel,” nobody can tell me that a line 
lately been repaired, was leaking. I asked a/| 18 called a rangel. Idonot find, for example, 
man what was to be done with it, and he that they speak of a rangel of peas or beans. 
said, ** Th’ mortar’s too rd,” meaning porous | A year or two ago I sawin a newspaper an 
On making inquiry from others | @dvertisement of a “ wrangle farm” in 
I found that rad mortar contains too much | Lincolnshire, whatever that may be. The 
sand and too little lime. The word is more | Swathe rake which is used for pulling the hay 
frequently applied to loosely-woven texture | nto winrows 1s called a bonny or bonny- 
of any kind: thus, stockings are rad when| Tee. The side-boards of the cart in which 
they are too lightly knitted. A woman here the hay is taken from the field are called 
said of a coarse piece of woven stuff, “ It wa’ oe The act of gathering the last wisp 
that rad that hens could pick oats through it.” of hay or straw and putting it on the waggon 

The best way of getting rare or unrecorded | “8S called the Aare-catching, and I am told 
words used in agriculture is to help farmers | that such phrases as “We're goin’ to catch 
in their work. Acting in this belief, I have| ‘th’ hare to-day” and “They 've catched th’ 
helped to make hay. One day asa fox terrier hare and put it i’ th’ barn” were used. The 
which I had taken with me ran and jumped explanation belongs to a highly interesting 
about in the mown grass, a man _ said, branch of folk-lore. 

“ He's a cumpersome little dog.” I find that| The stone floors of cottages are decorated 
playful kittens are said to be cumpersome round their edges with diagonal lines drawn 
(the u being sounded as in full) ; so are horses with pot-mould, here known as idol-hack. 
which jump over fences and will not be kept Apparently this means “image-mould.” 
within bounds, and so are sportive boys. | Formerly a serpentine line, bending in and 
Another day, when I came late into the field, out, with a dot ia each fold, used to be 
a farmer laughed and said, “ We shall quarter | drawn on the tops of the whitewashed walls, 
you this morning.” He meant “deduct a where they join the ceiling. It looks like an 
quarter's wages,” such apparently having once endless snake, and was known as “the wild 
been the custom. worm pattern,” which is about as hard to 

As the sky began to grow dark with clouds understand as “wild guess.” The colour 
somebody said, “It Jokes like rain.” This | used was archil, which may still be bought 

hrase, I find, is in common use, and means | ! Tideswell. It is a rich dark blue, like 
‘orebodes, threatens. For two days we had that on some old china. 
alternate sunshine and rain—the worst thing| _ To cramble is to halt or walk lame. One 
possible for the hay. When we returned to day I heard a child say that her doll’s arm 
the field, after the sun had shone a few hours, | was “not cracked but crapeled.” I noticed 
a man said, “ Th’ hay’s brewing.” When [| that there were little fissures in the enamel 
asked for an explanation I was told that| which was, in fact, cracked, though the arm 
brewing was the same as “ weathering,” and | was not broken. You may hear it said of a 
had nothing to do with fermenting. Wet|tenant that “he canno’ pay his rent and 
hay in a stack sweats; it does not brew. | scores” (taxes). This frequently 
When hay is 4rewed it is turned brown, as [| in an account book, dated 1750, belonging to- 
was told, by the sun and rain, and so spoiled | a farmer here, where it is often written cores 
or damaged. I asked whether a man’s face | as well as scores. To give the pronunciation 


and loose. 


could be /rewed by the sun and rain, but was| of the last quotation correctly, I ought to 
told that the word was only applied to hay. | say that the pronouns he and we are sounded 

The hay was raked into long rows called| nearly like hay and way, or more strictly 
casts, otherwise esses, apparently from the | like the ¢in the French é¢. Pay is sounded 
O.N. késtr, a pile. These in their turn are| exactly like pea. ; 
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A pig-sty is called a spot. Thus, I heard a 
woman say to her boy, “Take him [the pig] 
into th’ spot.” Besides pig-spot we have | 
hen-spot and calf-spot. In my ‘Sheffield 
Glossary’ [ have mentioned a field or place 
called Rotten Spot. This seems to refer to a | 
decayed building of some kind. Lame pigs | 
are said to be ricketed. When I asked whether 
a certain man would be likely to buy a field 
which was going to be sold, the reply was, 
“T don’t think he'll gad at it”—i.e., be eager 
to buy it. A rope or piece of cloth is said to 
chove out when the threads become untwisted 
or unravelled. Amongst the words which 
rather elude definition is minger. ‘‘ He can 
minger a bit” is said to mean “ He can do odd 
jobs.” A mingerer is an amateur, or a man 
who knows only half his trade. Steep ground 
is side-yelding. 

These words have been chosen from a large 
stock of “ Derbicisms.” Writing away from 
my books, I cannot say how many of them 
are to be found in dictionaries. Some, I feel 
sure, are unknown, and, in any case, I have 
probably given fresh illustrations or new 
meanings. S. O. Appy. 

(To be continued.) 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 42, 82, 122, 162.) 
Pp. 80-81 :— 
Letter 16 [should be 19}. 
Date March 13, 1770, Bennet C[ollege]. 

My pear Avyt,—I am ashamed of my long, and 
very blameable, silence. I make the best amends I 
can by sending you the best news, I have had to 
communicate this many aday! You have heard of 
my brother’s most dangerous sickness ; he seems to 
be recovering very fast; and the most delightful 
circumstance of the dispensation is, that our gracious 
Lord hath taken occasion by this affliction, to open 
his eyes and his heart,—to bring him to the acknow- 
ledgement of the truth as it is in Jesus, and to heal 
him with the Holy Spirit of promise. I have not 
time to add more; I hope what I have written, 
may be a comfort to you. May it fill your heart 
with praise. 


P. 81 :— 


Yours ever in the Lord, ete. ete. | 


Letter 17 [should be 20). 
Date March 24, 1770. 
Printed in Wright, i. 117-18. Mrs. Cowper's 
marginal notes: “Buried at Foxton, as 
7 miles from Cambridge, by his own desire.” 
**See letters about this time, p. 112 and 
onward.” The two sentences, “ He is to be 
buried...... this event,” omitted in MS. 
The letters are resumed on pp. 85-7. 
Printed in Wright, i. 123-5. P. 124, 1.11 
from foot, “the school,” MS. “that school”; 
1. 3 from foot, ** Accordingly,” MS. ** Accord- | 


ingly, in the time of the greatest need.” 
P. 125, ll. 4-8, “he never mentioned......dis- 
covered it,” omitted in MS. ; |. 17, “ mean I,” 
MS. ‘*mearly ” (sic) ; 1. 18, “have received,” 
MS. “ receive”; 1. 19, “light,” MS. “lights.” 
The last paragraph, “ Mrs. Unwin...... danger,” 
omitted in MS., which ends, * Yours, my dear 
Cousin, etc. etc.” 
Pp. 112-19. 

Printed by Newton in ‘ Adelphi, £1802 
(Southey’s Bohn, i. 151-64). The three letters 
to Newton must hereafter be inserted in their 
proper place in the correspondence. Pp. 112- 
115, Mrs. Cowper’s note: “ The following is 
an extract of a letter from my cousin Mr. 
W. C. to the Rev. Mr. Newton, March 11, 
1770, dated C—m—ge” (Cambridge). Begins: 
“My dear friend, | am in haste.” Ends: 
“bonds of gospel love. W.C.” Pp. 115-17: 
“Extract of another letter from W. C. to 
the Rev. Mr. N., March 14, 1770.” Begins: 
**In the evening he said.” Ends: ‘‘ justness 
of my own opinion.” Pp. 117-19: “ What 
follows is in W. C.’s letter on the 17th instant.” 


| Begins: “The sweats which.” Ends: “issues 


from death.” 

Pp. 160-61 :— 

Letter 17 [should be 21). 
Dated O—y (Olney), March 2, 1771. 

My pear Covsix,—I was unwilling to let the 
post go by, without my earnest congratulations on 
the subject of your last. I doubt not, all your 
friends rejoice with you, but none has so much 
cause as myself, from whom sprang all the danger 
there was of a disappointment. I consider myself 
as bound to acknowledge the goodness of the Lord, 
in this instance, equally with those, who seem 
more immediately concerned. It was not His 
pleasure that I should succeed in the business: but 
at the same time, having all events and all hearts 
in His hand, He provided that others should not 
suffer by my miscarriage. I have reason to praise 
Him with my latest breath, for this and every 
other afiliction and disappointment I have met 
with. 1 knew not then, but I know now, that He 
designed me a blessing, and that He only brought a 


| cloud over myearthly prospect, in order to turn my 


eyes towards a heavenly one. t gives me true 
jleasure, to learn by all your letters, that you are 
Leokiag the same way: we may possibly meet no 
more on earth (for our thread of time is winding off 


| apace), but we shall surely meet in glory. Jesus 


has, 1 trust, purchased us to be a part of His crown, 
in the day of His appearing. How we shall bless 
Him then, for all our sorrows below, which He was 
pleased to make effectual to wean us from a world 
of sin and vanity, that we might place our affec- 
tions on things above. There is a blessing in every 
bitter cup, not always perceptible to the taste, but 
sure to have its effect, in keeping the soul, which 


| knows Him, dependent upon His power and grace,. 


and obedient to His holy will. 

Iam obliged to be short, being rather straitened 
for time. We have been driven from our house 
this week by the sickness and death of a maid- 
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servant, whose body putrified before she died, 
and are just returned to it again. Such a spectacle 
I never saw! but the Lord filled her with the spirit 
of gladness, enabled her to sing the praises of 
redeeming love, and gave her an abundant entrance 
into His kingdom. 

I beg you will give my love to my aunt; Mr. 
Newton designs to call upon her. He is not as yet 
(as you imagine) prepared with a second volume. 
Writing is slow work, when the charge of a 
numerous people, so often interferes with it. 

Believe me sincerely yours, etc. 

Pp. 164-5 :— 

April 19, 1771. Died that sweet inimitable saint, 
my dear nephew, James Martin Maitland aged 
ten years and ten months Three days before he 
died he told his Mama, he had a mind to make his 
will, and desired her to come to his bedside with 
pen and ink for that purpose. She accordingly took 
from his own mouth as follows: 

“In the Name of God, Amen. I James Martin 
Maitland......bequeath......to my Cousin William 
Cowper my microscope because” (added he) ** you 
know he is sensible and ingenious.” 

Pp. 171-2. 


P. 168 is wholly blotted out; Pp. 169-70 | 


have been cut out, and portions of the fol- 
lowing letter, apparently to Cowper from 
his cousin Mrs. Cowper, have been erased or 
blotted out :— 
Copy of letter to —— after the melancholy event 
of [blotted out ]—dated Feb. 21. 
On the happy event of this day twelvemonth,* 


I wrote to you, my dear cousin, to join you in the | 


kind circle of my rejoicing friends. 
goodness of our heavenly Father manifested in 
exalting me, the most unworthy of His creatures, 
to the most promising scene of happiness, which, in 
my situation, the world had to bestow: the com- 
pletion of which was expected with unspeak- 
able delight throughout our whole family! every 
point gained, and every difficulty surmounted. 
{ Two lines erased or blotted out] all things smiled, 
and every heart exulted at the approach of the 
important period! when—but, my dear cousin, 
permit me now to cast a veil on all that followed— 
it seems you have been informed of the unhappy 
tale. Righteous and just, o Lord, are all Thy 
ways, and our part, patience, meekness and sub- 
mission! Mayst Thou give us under this humiliat- 
ing dispensation, hearts to acknowledge Thine 
unerring wisdom and silently to adore Thy mys- 
terious appointments! Awetful and dark as they 
seem to us, 1 doubt not but all is rectitude and 
love. Pray for me, my dear Cousin, “bear my 
sorrows as suitors to His throne,” and teach me 
still to praise and glorify His Name. O pray that 
my “faith may be found as strong as my trial is 
sharp,” and the issue of it happy. My mother 
desires her love to you: her-very long silence has 
proceeded chiefly from a nervous weakness in her 
eyes: but indeed, my dear cousin, another reason 
has been, that none of us have had courage to take 
up a pen, upon this very melancholy occasion, and 
it has not, I assure you, without some conflict that 
I have been able now to do it, ete. 


How was the | 


* Marginal note: ‘“‘ The day” [erasure]. 


Pp. 172-5 :— 

The answer dated Feb. 25, 1772. 
Letter 18* [should be 22). 

My prar Covstx,—It never grieved me that I 
did not hear from you, or my aunt, upon this 
most melancholy occasion. (Great sorrows are best 
spoken of to Him, who alone can relieve us from 
them, but do not easily express themselves either 
in conversation or by letter. Your writing to me 
at all upon this subject, strikes me as a most 
valuable and convincing proof of your friendshi 
for me, who am so unworthy of it: not but that 1 
may truly say I have a share in your sorrows, and 
my poor kinsmen are upon my heart all the day 
long, and night and day my subject at the throne of 
grace. [Three lines blotted out.] 

Whether on the rolling wave, 

Or in distant lands he stray, 

Lord, I ery, be near to save, 

(iuard him and direct his way. 
How true is that word of the prophet:t “God 
hath His way in the whirlwind, and the clouds are 
the dust of His feet”; but He has told us for our 
comfort, that He will not contend for ever, for 
the spirit should fail before Him, and the souls 
which He has made. Thesupport He has graciously 
afforded you, my dear cousin, in your most trying 
circumstances, is an amazing proof of His com- 
pone, faithfulness and power. He is glorified 
»y the faith ‘and patience of His saints; and how 
great is the honour He has done you, by enabling 
you to praise Him in such a furnace of affliction ! 
I thank Him on your behalf, and I could praise 
Him too; but it is a time of great darkness and 
trouble in my soul, so that Lam hardly able to lift 
up a thought towards Him. It is with the utmost 
difficulty 1 write a short answer to your kind letter: 
but assure yourself, that while I have power to 
pray at all, I shall not cease to do it, that you may 
stil! be supported, that He would still place beneath 
you the everlasting arm, and make your strength 
equal to your day. May He watch over our dear 
—— witha Father's love, preserve the poor wander- 
ing bird$ cast out of its nest, and restore him to 
you in peace and safety. God does know, that if I 
could pray with all the fervency of all the saints 
that ever lived, I would beg, with constant im- 
portunity, that he might return, if not to be 
enriched with the treasures of this spiritual Egypt, 
yet filled with all the fulness of the blessings of 
the Gospel of Christ. Then perhaps I should be 
enabled to praise Him too; for of a truth, I had 
rather see him at the foot of a Redeemer’s cross, as 
I had rather be there myself, than placed upon the 
very pinnacle of all earthly grandeur and prosperity. 

I beg my love to my dear aunt. I have more need 
to apologise for my silence, than she for hers, but 


* As the letter is numbered, there is no doubt 
that it is from Cowper to his cousin Maria. 
‘Commonplace Book,’ vol. iv. p. 163, lifts up the 
veil: ‘* Verses upon the untimely death of my dear 
nephew, W. Maitland, who was drowned when the 
Dartmouth East Indiaman was shipwrecked [he 
was then third mate], February, 1772. Written by 
his afflicted mother.” The cargo valued at 200,000/. 
Lost on the coast of Peyu (*%) in Africa.” 

+ Nahum i. 3. 

* Is. lvii. 16. 

§ See Cowper’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Wright, i, 127-8. 
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am not so able to do it. I am Say eure that she 


has so good an excuse. May the Lord heal her, or 
grant her His presence which is better than health. 

I remember my cousin, the less, with much 
affection. May God bless her. and my friend ——, 
with each of yours, known and unknown. 

I shall rejoice to hear, that you have received 
good and comfortable tidings, and remain, my dear 
cousin, Your truly affectionate, ete. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 


(To be continued.) 


Cambridge. 


Cawoop Famiry.—Hugh Cawood appears 
to have been a member of the Mercers’ 
Company and to have resided in the parish 
of St. Thomas the Apostle in the City of 
London. He died in 1497, his will having 
been proved on 5 July of that year. It is 
registered in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury. Is anything further known of him? 
He seems to have come of a good old family, 
which in early times lived in Yorkshire, 
owning considerable property at a place of 
the same name (Cawood) within a few miles 
of Selby. 

In 1280 the Chase of Cawood was granted 
to Geoffrey de Neville (Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society Transactions, 
vol. xix. p. 19, quoting Baines’s ‘ Hist. of 
Lancashire,’ vol. v. p. 544). In 1336, how- 
ever, John de Cawod held land in this 
district, for on the Patent Rolls there is a 
licence granted at Stirling on 1 November 
for John, son of David de Cawod, to grant 
in tail to John, son of John, son of David de 
Cawod, and Margaret, daughter of William 
de Hathelsaye, a messuage, 60 acres of land 
and 4 acres of meadow and 2 acres of pasture 


in Cawod, held in chief, with reversion to the | 


grantor and his heirs (10 Ed. IIT. p. 2, m. 19, 
*Calendar of Patent Rolls, Ed. ILL, 1334 to 
1338,’ p. 329). 

In 1364 (38 Ed. IIL.) Robert de Cawode was 
a seller of wheat in the City of London 
(Riley’s ‘ Memorials,’ p. 317). 

On 15 Sept., 1384 (8 Richard II.), Thomas 
Cawode, of Coventry, takes an apprentice 
Charters and Muniments,’ p. 82, 

In 1419 William Cawod, Canon Residen- 
tiary of York and Ripon, left his Psalter with 


the gloss of Cassiodorus, that it might be | 


chained before the stalls of the Prebendaries 
of Thorp and Stanewyges in the church of 
Ripon, to remain perpetually for the use of 
the ministers of the church (‘Test. Ebor.,’ 
Surt. Soc., i. 396; see also ‘Old Yorkshire,’ 


on 23 March following. Some particulars are 
| given of him in ‘ Test. Ebor.,’ vol. ii. p. 395. 
On 3 May, 1438 (16 Hen. VI.), there is a 
|record of an agreement between William 
Eston, son and heir of John Eston, of Over- 
burnham, in the Isle of “Axiholme,” and 
| Robert Cawode, Prior of the Charterhouse in 
| the said Isle (P.R.O., ‘Calendar of Ancient 
| Deeds,’ vol. iii. D 1284). 

| In 1452 William Duftield, Canon Residen- 
tiary of York, left by his will to William 
|Cawodd, his godson, a book called ‘Lira 
| super Psalterium’ for his life, and after his 
death to be chained in the common library 
of the Collegiate Church of Beverley or 
Southwell (‘Test. Ebor.,’ iii. 128, quoted in 
‘Old Yorkshire,’ edited by William Smith, 
| New Series, 1889). 

Probably the best-known member of the 
family of Cawood is John Cawood, who was 
Queen’s Printer in the time of Philip and 
Mary. Dugdale has preserved the inscription 
from his tomb, which was in Old St. Paul's. 
Some account is given of him in 7'rans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society, 1896-8, 
P. 158. Walter Thornbury (‘Old and New 
sondon,’ vol. i. p. 232) mentions that a 
portrait of him which was formerly in 
Stationers’ Hall was destroyed in the 
Great Fire; he also relates that this same 
John Cawood seems to have been specially 
munificent in his donations to the Stationers’ 
Company, for he gave two new stained-glass 
windows to the hall ; also a hearse-cover, of 
cloth and gold, powdered with blue velvet and 
bordered with black velvet, embroidered and 
stained with blue, yellow, red, and green, 
besides considerable plate. 

In an old account roll of the Duke of 
Northumberland, preserved at Syon House, 
and covering the period between the last of 
February, 1591, and 1 March, 1594, there is 
|an entry of a payment to “ Mr. Cawood, the 
bookbinder, and William Browne, the mercer, 
411. 17s. 6d.” (Sixth Rep. Hist. MSS. Com., 
». 227a). 

Under date 8 March, 1600, there is among 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s papers a letter 
from T. Cawood to Sir Robert Cecil (iid., 
p. 264a). H. W. Unperpown. 


Pix Witcnery.—Pins were used largely in 
the folk-lore of years ago. It was not at 
all an unusual thing to witch (—bewitch) a 
| person in the Derbyshire villages amongst 
| which 1 lived more than fifty years ago, and 
this was done in various ways. A common 
one was that of sticking pins into the living 


edited by William Smith, New Series, 1889). | bodies of toads, and I can well remember 
His will is dated 3 Feb., 1419, and was proved | one instance when I saw this done by an old 
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man to spite a woman, his neighbour, who 
had in some way done him, as he said, a bad 
turn. He was a queer old man, possessed 
with the gift of second sight, and, on his own 
telling, had met and talked with the devil. 
The old man dug a hole in the garden where 
he had found a toad. He stuck four pins in 
the toad’s body, two on each side, put it in 
the hole, saying something—what I could not 
tell (I was only seven). He then filled in the 
hole, and stamped the soil down with his 
foot. I was afterwards told that as the toad 
died and rotted away so would the woman 
fade away and die. Tuos. Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


Nicuoras Mortoy, whose biography occurs 
*D.N.B, xxxix. 156, Gillow, v. 135, and 
Cooper, ‘ Ath. Cant.,’ ii. 10, died at Rome on 
26 May, 1587, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age and the twenty-fifth of his exile, as 
appears from the tablet to his memory in the 
English College, Rome. 

Joun B. WaINnewricar. 


Tirrix. (See 9 8. iv. 345, 425, 460, 506; 
v. 13.)—The foilowing appears in an article 
by Major-General Tweedie, C.S.I., in Black- 
ecood for August, p. 196 :— 

“The Anglo-Indian word for luncheon suggests 
the same idea as the Scottish ‘ mixtie-maxtie —i.e., 
a diversified meal. The word is Arabic (tafannun= 
variety). After its reaching India with the Persian 
language, it would come to our countrymen through 
their Moslem table attendants.” 

W. 8. 


‘Barnaby Rupce’: Two Sirpes.—Two of 
John Willet’s cronies are described as “ short 
Tom Cobb, the general chandler and _ post- 
oftice keeper, and long Phil Parkes the ranger” 
(chap. i.). In chap. xxx. we are told that, 
under the influence of Mr. Cobb’s taunts, 
“Joe started up, overturned the table, fell 
upon his Jong enemy, pummelled him with 
might and main,” &c. Now “short Tom 
Cobb” could hardly be considered a a 
enemy,” even comparatively, to “a broad- 
shouldered strapping young fellow of twenty ” 
like Joe Willet, and it seems evident that 
Dickens had Phil Parkes in his mind when 
he wrote “ Cobb.” 

Then in the bedroom interview in chap. 
xxiv., “ Your name, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, 
looking very hard at his nightcap, “is Ches- 
ter, suppose? You needn’t pull it off, sir, 
thank you. I observe E. C. from here.” Of 
course, Mr. Chester’s name was John, and 
so fastidious a gentleman would hardly be 
wearing his son’s nightcap. Thackeray was 


continually misnaming his characters, and 
laments the fact in the ‘ Roundabout Papers’ | 


and elsewhere ; but his slips are always cor- 
rected in later editions. It seems strange 


| that the two slight errors noted above were 


not detected and rectified in Dickens’s life- 
time. hk. L. WuHerry. 
Jersey. 


Lockuart’s ‘Spaniso — This 
book contains what must surely be the most 
careless piece of translation extant. I refer 
to the ‘Song of the Galley,’ the first verse 
of which, in the original, runs as follows :— 

Galeritas de Espaiia, 

Parad los remos 

Para que descanse 

Mi amado preso. 
The speaker, a lady, is addressing a galley. 
Her lover being one of its crew, she begs his 
fellow-slaves to cease rowing, that he may 
rest. This is what Lockhart makes of it :— 

Ye mariners of Spain, 

Bend strongly on your oars, 

And bring my love again, 

For he lies among the Moors. 
Lockhart fails to see that the lady's lover is 
one of the rowers ; on the contrary, he under- 
stands the lover to be elsewhere (“ among the 
Moors”) and the galley about to rescue him, 
which explains why he takes the phrase 
**Parad los remos,” z¢., “Stop rowing,” in 
the contrary sense, ¢.c , “ Row more strongly.” 
In the original the lady — out that since 
the wind is fair the galley will lose little if 
the oars rest :— 

Pues el viento sopla, 

Navegad sin remos. 
Lockhart, pursuing his preconceived idea, 
translates :— 

The wind is blowing strong, 

The breeze will aid your oars, 
just the opposite of the poet’s intention. The 
original proceeds with a beautiful vehemence: 

Plegue 4 Dios que deis 

En peiiascos recios, 

Defendiendo el paso 

De un lugar estrecho, 
1.e., the re | stops at nothing to procure her 
lover rest, she even prays that the galley may 
be wrecked and forced to return to port :— 

Y que quebrantados 

Os volvais al puerto, 

Para que descanse 

Mi amado preso. 
Lockhart misunderstands this. 
His version makes one rub one’s eyes :— 


It is a narrow strait, 
1 see the blue hills over ; 
Your coming L’ll await, 
And thank you for my lover. 
Having made a false start, Lockhart dog- 
gedly mistranslates the whole poem. It is 
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one of the most remarkable sustained blunders 
on record, to say the least of it, and no less 
remarkable is the fact that it seems to have 
hitherto escaped criticism. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Kuaki. — The following appeared in the 
Mangalore Magazine for Michaelmas, 1903, 
and has since been copied by many journals. 
Perhaps it may be deemed worthy of a place 
in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 


“It is not generally known that Mangalore has 
contributed a word to the English language which 
has been as much in people’s mouths of late as the 
article it stands for has been on people’s backs. 
Khaki is the word and khaki has become the only 
wear, for soldiers in the field at least. In a pam- 
phlet recently issued by Dr. Robson, Moderator 
of the Free Church of Scotland and an old Indian 
missionary, occurs the following interesting para- 
graph concerning the Missions-Handlungs-Cesell- 
schaft, or Basel Industrial Mission, which has proved 
a great commercial success and rendered remarkable 
auxiliary service to the German Basel Mission :— 

“*In the present prosperous company, we have 
the result of a growth of nearly sixty years. The 
seed was planted in a series of mistakes and failures; 
but when once it took root and sprouted, the sub- 
sequent growth was secured by careful attention to 
experience, by business sagacity and enterprise, and 
by fidelity to the missionary aim. The first attempts 
to organise agricultural and other industries, which 
might provide a livelihood for the converts, were 
made by the missionaries of the Basel Missionary 
Society on their own responsibility in the forties ; 
and these attempts came to grief for reasons which 
may be easily guessed. The first successful attempt 
was the starting of a printing- press in 185i in 
Mangalore, which was followed in course of time 


In the same year there was sent out to Mangalore 
a skilful master- weaver named Haller, who did 


| 


name is repeated several times. In the list 
of Moderators of General Assemblies, at 
. 126 of the official ‘Church of Scotland 
‘ear-Book,’ 1904, the same spelling occurs 
opposite the year 1742. But in Hew Scott's 
f asti Ecclesiz Scoticane’ the name is spelt 
without an / in the final syllable, and the 
learned librarian of the University of Aber- 
deen spells the name in this way in ‘N.& Q,, 
gt S. xi. 66. Ihave for some years been in 
search of an engraved portrait of the Prin- 
cipal, but without success. W.S. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


direct. 


Grievance Orrice: Le Kevx.—I 
should be obliged if some reader would tell 
me—with a reference, if possible— what 
branch of the public service was so spoken 
of in 1746. The writer, John Le Keux, dates 
from ‘* Will’s Coffee-House,” which then was 
in Scotland Yard, cpposite the Admiralty, 
so that presumably the office he was in was 
in that neighbourhood. As I suppose any 
discontented man might call his office by 
some such name in a moment of pique, I do 
not want a guess. As used by Le Keux, it 
seems to have been a recognized name for the 


Parr | office in which he was serving. 
by a bookbinding establishment and a book-shop. | 


much to procure for the Basel Mission textiles the | 


superior excellence which came at length—for it 
was a long time before this industry became profit- 
able—to be recognized and imitated in the Indian 
market. Haller was the discoverer of the fast khaki 
colour, which he obtained from the rind of the 
Semecarpus anarcadium, and to which he gave the 
Canarese name of khaki. The police in Mangalore 
were the first to be clad in whaki cloth. When 
Lord Roberts was Commander-in-Chief in India, he 
incidentally visited the Basel weaving factories on 
the coast, and this visit led to the introduction of 
the khaki uniform into the army. In 1852 a car- 
pentry establishment was begun in Calicut, and in 
subsequent years tile-making, weaving, and other 
industries were introduced and successfully carried 
forward in other stations.’ ’ 
M. 


Mangalore. 


Principat of In- 
veresk, in his ‘Autobiography,’ chap. vi. 
p. 253, writes that “the clergyman of this 
period who far outshone the rest in eloquence 
was Principal Tulliedelph, of St. Andrews,” 
and on p. 254 this spelling of the Principal's 


I should be glad also to know something 
about Le Keux. His name appears in the 
Treasury Papers as “a lottery manager.” 

J. K. LavGuron. 

Mortanp anp Corre CastLe.—In Hassell’s 
‘Life of Morland,’ p. 192, is a description 
of a picture on canvas of Corfe Castle, 
which was exhibited in the Morland Gallery 
about 1805. I am very desirous of learnin 
the whereabouts of this painting by Morland, 
and shall be glad if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can assist me to trace it. J. J. Fosrer. 


Giapwin Famity.—When and where did 
John Gladwin, of Mansfield and Newark, 
Notts, attorney-at-law and steward to the 
Duke of Portland, marry “ Mary Skinner, of 
Notts”? and of what family was this lady? 
She died 2 April, 1790, and John Gladwin 
died 1 February, 1822, and both were buried 
in Old Mansfield Parish Church, as per M.I. 

John Gladwin was the second son of Henry 
Gladwin, of Stubbing Court, co. Derby, and 
was baptized in May, 1731. By his wife 
Mary Skinner he had issue in all four 
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daughters and no son, and all these ladies 
were duly baptized and married in Mansfield 
Parish Church, viz. :— 

1. Elizabeth Gladwin, eldest daughter and 
coheir, was born 3 March, 1757; married 
Jeremiah Cloves, of 9, Manchester Square, 
W., on 17 January, 1786; and died 19 June, 
1840. I descend from her, and am heir by 
her devise to all her personal and real estates 
whatsoever. 

2. Jane Gladwin, second daughter, married 
General William Wynyard, and had numerous 
issue. 

3. Anne Gladwin, third daughter, married 
C. 8. Colclough, Esq., and had issue. 

4. Dolly Gladwin, youngest daughter and 
coheir, was born 3 October, 1763; married, 
29 August, 1787, Francis Eyre, of Hassop 
Hall, co. Derby, Esq. (afterwards sixth Earl 
of Newburgh, who died 23 October, 1827), 
and had issue two sons and six daughters, 
all of whom died without having had issue, 
although both sons, Thomas and Frank, sur- 
vived their father, and became seventh and 
eighth Earls of Newburgh respectively. The 
eldest child was, however, Lady Dorothy, or 


Dorothea, or Mary Dorothea Eyre, who sur- | 


vived all her brothers and sisters, and became 
ninth Countess of Newburgh in her own 
right, and died without issue 22 November, 
1853; but although her ladyship is said to 
have been born 13 July, 1788, at Eastwell, co. 
Leicester, yet I have never been able to pro- 
cure a register certificate of this my late 
cousin’s birth or baptism, and either of these 
I should much like to possess. The said 
Dolly Gladwin, who became sixth Countess 
of Newburgh in November, 1814, died 2 No- 
vember, 1838, at Brighton, and was buried 
in Slindon Churchyard, Sussex, as per M.L. 
The late Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset 
Herald, who kindly helped me to compile my 
Gladwin pedigree and prove the descent of 
my Gladwin arms, was unfortunately unable 
to give me satisfactory clues or answers to 
the above queries, hence [ now ask the 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ for information. 
GLADWIN CLoves CAVE. 
Meapow.—In front of Tick wood 


Hall, near Broseley, Shropshire, there is a | 


field called the Audience Meadow, where 
Charles I. is said to have held a conference 
in 1642. Where can I find an account of 
this? Ww. 


JANE Stuart.—The little guide-book pre- 
ared by Mr. Fred. J. Gardiner, F.R.Hist.S., 
or the excursion of the British Association 
to Wisbech on 20 August, contains the follow- 
ing paragraph (p. 5):— 


“In a small graveyard attached to the Friends’ 
Meeting-House, on the North Bank, is the grave of 
Jane Stuart, daughter of James I1., who, having 
espoused the principles of the Society of Friends, 
remained in hiding at Wisbech to escape persecu- 
tion. Her initials, date of death (1742), and age (88) 
are outlined in box-edging on her grave.” 

[ think this is my first introduction to Jane 
“Stuart.” Who was her mother ? 

Sr. SwItTHIn. 


| AvutTHors or Quotations Wantep.—I am 
anxious to find out the author of the follow- 

ing lines :— 

Every bird that sings, 

And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 

And every breath the radiant summer brings, 

To the pure spirit is a word of God. 

| What distinguished Frenchman said to 
himself each morning on waking, “Get up, 
Monsieur le Comte, you have great things to 
do to-day ”? SURREYITE, 


JerseY Wueet.—In the catalogue of a sale 
of household goods in Northamptonshire, 
1809, one of the lots is “Jersey Wheel.” 
What was this article?) Tuos. RaTcLirre. 


Tuomas Tany.—I have before me a very 
interesting memorial of this most extra- 
ordinary man ; nothing short of an excellent 
specimen of his autograph. It is written on 
the tly-leaf of a small folio, in the original 
| vellum covers, with the following title :— 

“The Trivmphs of Nassav: or, A Description 

and Representation of all the Victories both by 
Land and Sea, granted by God to the noble, high, 
and mightie Lords, the Estates generall of the 
vnited Netherland Prouinces. Vnder The Conduct 
and command of his Excellencie, Prince Mavrice of 
Nassay. ‘Translated out of French by W. Shvte 
Gent. [A printer's ornament.] London, Printed 
by Adam Islip, Anno Dom. 1613.” 
The autograph is written about two inches 
from the top of the page, in a firm, clear, 
| medium hand, thus :— 
** Ex dono Tho” Tany. 
clerici.” 
| Immediately above this there is written, 
in another, and much bolder, but equally 
clear hand :— 
“Solus Deus pester meus. 


|The initial letter of the surname is gone, 
and thinking that a tiny fragment of paper 
‘adhering to the original cover opposite, 
answering somewhat to the defect in the 
leaf, might furnish a clue, I had it carefully 
damped off ; but there was nothing on it. 
From the summary of Tany’s life in the 
‘Index and Epitome of the D.N.B.,’ it would 
appear that all that is known of Tany is 
limited to the very inconsiderable space of 
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six years; and if I may be allowed to offer 
an opinion, I should say that his autograph 
is in the unfaltering hand of a man still in 
his prime, and might have been written 
at any time between 1613 and 1650. Has 
anything more been discovered of Tany’s 
personal history since the notice of him in 
the ‘ D.N.B. appeared ? A. 8. 


J. Hanson.—There is another autograph 
in ‘The Triumphs of Nassau,’ 1613, to which 
I should like to draw attention. Inside of 
the back vellum cover I find the signature of 
“J. Hanson ” (I am satisfied the initial letter 
of the Christian name is intended for J, 
although from the little flourish at the top of 
the letter it might look like a T, after our 
modern manner of writing). The name and 
period suiting, I am inclined to associate 
this autograph with the following individual 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxiv. p. 310) :— 

** Another John Hanson, born in 1611, was son of 
Richard Hanson, ‘minister of Henley, Staffordshire,’ 
and entered Pembroke College in 1630, aged 19. 
Some years later a John Hanson of Abingdon, 
Berkshire, apparently identical with the student 
of Pembroke College, published ‘ The Sabbatarians 
confuted by the New Covenant. A treatise showing 
that the Commandments are not the Moral Law, 
but with their Ordinances, Statutes, and Judgments, 
the Old Covenant,’ London, 1658, Svo.” 

At the same time, if the initial letter of the 
Christian name were to be read T., then 
there is Thomas Hanson, Keeper of the 
Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
flourished about 1650. Fuller has placed on 
record his obligations to Hanson for help 
rendered when writing his ‘Church History ’ 
(see Bailey’s ‘Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D.,’ 
1874, pp. 577 and 706). It is singular that 
no notice has been taken of this Thomas 
Hanson in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

I may remark that the H in Hanson is 
not written with the capital letter ; but it is 
in the form of a small “h” with a large 
development of the fore curve. The writing 
is round and bold, but somewhat faint, and 
without a doubt it is the signature of an 
educated man. A. 8. 


Misstnc Lonpon Staturs.—My friend Mr. 
J.T. Page, of West Haddon, a valued con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ published a series of 
twenty-six articles in the Last London 
Advertiser during the past and present year 
on the ‘Public Statues and Memorials of 
London.’ He concludes the series in the 
following words :— 

“In several instances statues have disappeared 
from the positions they once occupied. Amongst 
these I may mention the following :— 

“Duke of Wellington, Tower Green ; George IIL, 
Berkeley Square ; Duke of Cumberland, Cavendish 


Square; Duke of Marlborough, Marlborough Square; 


Charles II., Soho Square. 
**A statue of Henry Peto stood in old Furnivall’s 


Inn. He rebuilt the Inn in 1818-20. What became 
of this statue after the purchase and demolition of 
the Inn by the Prudential Assurance Company * 

“‘T shall be glad of information concerning the 
present whereabouts of any of these works of art, 
and also the dates of and reasons for their 


removal.” 

I also should like to know of the present 
whereabouts of these statues, as also those 
of Alfred the Great and Edward the Black 
Prince by Rysbrack, which were in Lord 
Burlington’s Carlton House subsequent to 
the residence of George IV. when Prince of 
Wales. 

For the disposal of the statue of Charles IT. 
in Soho Square, see 9" S. vii. 209 ; xil. 336. 

Everarp Home COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Tuomas Wonore.—Who is meant by 
this saint, whose name occurs in the wills 
(1470-1500) of the parishioners of Smarden, in 
Kent. who leave a bequest to the “ Light of 
St. Thomas Wohope” (or Whohope, Whope, 
Woghope) in their parish church? In two of 
the earliest wills = is mentioned as “Sir 
Thomas Wohope.” No local place of this 
name is mentioned in Hasted’s ‘ History of 
Kent.’ 

Smarden Church also had a light of 
Henry VI.—‘‘and to King Herrey there”— 
similar to Lewisham Church. 

Arruur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


DisproportTIoN oF Sexes.—In 1724 Richard 
Fiddes, D.D., published ‘A General Treatise 
of Morality,’ to which he prefixed a preface 
of exliv pages, wherein he replies to Mande- 
ville’s defence of polygamy. On p. lxvii he 
says 

‘Experience shews, that there is, commonly, 
an equal proportion in number, between the two 
sexes; and that, if there be any mor ni it is so 
inconsiderable, as not to make a sensible alteration 
in the case ;...... there are not visibly more women 
than men.” ; 
What are the facts? Is the disproportion a 
thing of recent development? When was 
attention first called to it? W. C. B. 


Breap ror THE Lorp’s Day.—In ‘Reli- 
quis Baxteriane’ mention is made of a Mr. 
George Abbot, a minister, “ known by _his 
Paraphrase on Job, and his Book against 
Bread for the Lord’s Day.” Can any of your 
readers kindly explain the meaning of the 
title of the second of the two volumes ? 

J. WILLcock. 

Lerwick. 
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Beglics. 
PITT CLUB. 
(10% S. ii. 149.) 


One of the medals about which Pirtire 
inquires was exhibited in 1883 at a meeting 
of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. 
Upon that occasion I wrote a short paper 
about Pitt Clubs, which appears in the 
Archeologia .Eliana, vol. x. p. 121 (see 
*N. & Q.,’ 7 S. v. 187, 357). 

After the death of Mr. Pitt in 1806 these 
clubs were established throughout the king- 
dom to commemorate the services and main- 
tain the principles of that great statesman. 
The Pitt Club of London was inaugurated in 
1808. Of that club the first president was 
the Duke of Richmond, and among the vice- 
presidents were Lord Chancellor Eldon and 
Sir Robert Peel. In the provinces clubs were 
founded at Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Carlisle, Carnarvon, Derby, Doncaster, Hali- 
fax, Hereford, Lancaster, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, North Shields, Norwich, Not- 
tingham, Reading, Scarborough, Sheffield, 
South Shields, Taunton, Winchester, Wol- 
verhampton, and York. 

The Newcastle, or rather the Northumber- 
land and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Pitt Club 
commenced in 1814, and ceased in 1823. I 
have the first and two other anniversary 
publications (of extreme rarity) of this local 
organization. They all bear the same title- 
page: “Commemoration of the Birth-day of 
the Right Honourable William Pitt. By the 
Northumberland and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Pitt Club at the Assembly Rooms, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.” 

On the first leaf are the arms, crest, and 
motto of Mr. Pitt, followed by dates in bold 
lettering :— 

MDCCLIX...... May xxviii...... Born. 

xxvii...... First Com- 
missioner of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

MDCCCVI...... January xxiii...... Deceased. 

Quando ullum invenient parem. 

Then come lists of the officers and members 
of the Club, among which are representatives 
of most of the leading families of the district. 
In the report of the commemoration in 1821 
the following affiliating resolution 
of the London club :— 


“Resolved unanimously: That in future the 
Members of the Pitt Clubs in the Country, on the 
Production of a Certificate of their Qualification to | 
the Treasurer, and to be deposited with him, may 
be admitted Members Extraordinary of this Club, 


on payment of One Guinea to the Exhibition Fund, 
and Half-a-Guinea to the General Fund, towards 
the Expences incurred in printing and keeping up 
the Communication with the Local Clubs, but not 
to have the Privilege of Voting as Ordinary Mem- 
bers: and they may also attend the Monthly and 
Anniversary Dinners when in Town, on payment of 
the usual Charge for Non-Subscribers’ Tickets, and 
appearing with a Medal of the Country Club to 
which they belong.” 


To this 1821 report is attached a summary 
of the speeches delivered at the gathering in 
the previous year, and a marvellous produc- 
tion it is. For there were no fewer than 
fifty-nine toasts, all of which were drunk, 
the record states, with three times three! 
As an illustration of the habits of political 
organizations in the “balmy” days of the 
Prince Regent, this toast list may be enshrined 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Let me add that 
the company numbered sixty-eight, that all 
the members wore their medals, that the 
President, R. W. Brandling, Esq., was sup- 
ported right and left by the Mayor of New- 
castle and the High Sheriff of Northumber- 
land, and that music was provided by the 
band of the 6th Dragoon Guards. 


Toasts. 

1. The King. 

2. The Royal Family. 

3. The Duke of York. 

4. The Duke of Clarence and the Navy. 

5. The'lmmortal Memory of the Late Right Hon. 
William Pitt. 

6. The President. 

. Rs a Constitution of England as by Law estab- 
ished. 

8. The House of Brunswick, and the Principles 
which seated them on the Throne. 

9. His Majesty’s Ministers. 

10. Charles John Brandling, Esq. [M.P.]. 

Ll. The Duke of Wellington — the Heroes who 
fought under him. 

12. The Lord Lieutenant of Northumberland. 

13. The Bishop of Durham and the Clergy of our 
Church Establishment. 

14. Lieut.-Col. Brandling and the Officers and 
Privates of the Northumberland and Newcastle 
Volunteer Cavalry. 

15. The High Sheriff of Northumberland. 

16. The Mayor and Corporation of Newcastle. 

7. The Members for Northumberland. 

18. The Members for Newcastle. 

19. The Wooden Walls of Old England. 

20. The Chairman and Bench of Justices of 
Northumberland. 

21. The Trade and Port of the Tyne. 

29. The Right Hon. Lord Vane Stewart. 

23. Major-General Sir Andrew Barnard. 

24. The Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock. 

25. Lieut.-Col. French and the 6th Dragoon 
Guards. 

26. Absent Members of the Northumberland 
Corps of Cavalry. 

27. Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Gough, and Officers of 
the 22nd Regiment of Foot. 

28. General Terrot and the Corps of Artillery. 
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29. The Agricultural, Commercial, and Manu- 
facturing Interests of the United Kingdom. 

30. The Liberty of the Press. 

31. Capt. Coulson and the Navy of Great Britain. 

32. The Militia of Great Britain. 

33. The Volunteers of the United Kingdom. 

34. Trial by Jury and Lord Erskine. 

35. The Vice-President, William Loraine, the 
staunch and conscientious Pittite. 

36. Conscientious Christians of every Sect. 

37. The Duchess of Northumberland and the 
House of Percy. 

38. William Wilberforce and the Abolition of 
Slavery all the World over. 

39. Robert Pearson, Esq. [an absent member]. 

40. Lord Castlereagh. 

41. The Lord High Chancellor, Lord Eldon. 

42. The Right Hon. Geo. Canning, the eloquent 
advocate of practical freedom, and the intrepid 
opposer of chimerical innovations. 

43. The Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool. 

44. Prosperity to Ireland. 

45. Lord Sidmouth. 

46. Mrs. Brandling. 

47. The Constitution as by Law established, and 
may every Reformer begin with reforming himself. 

48. The Land we live in, and may those who 
don’t like it leave it. 

49. Capt. Barnard and the Ist Regiment of 
Grenadier Guards, 

50. Mrs. W. Brandling. 

51. Mrs. Mayoress and the Family at the Mansion 
House. 

52. Lord Grenville. 

53. The Vice-Presidents of the Club. 

54. May the liberties of Spain be settled without 
bloodshed. 

55. Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart., and success to 
him in his Election. 

56. John Rawling Wilson. 

57. May the Principles which guided the late 
Mr. Brandling flourish unimpaired in his Family 
for ever. 

58. The Dignity of the Crown and the Just Rights 
of the People. 

59. The President’s good health and many thanks 
for his services. 

Fifty-nine toasts in one evening, every 
one of them duly honoured, and most of 
them followed by appropriate songs and 
music! Such, at least, was the way in which 
one of the clubs helped to perpetuate “ The 
Immortal Memory of William Pitt”! 

Ricuarp WELFoRD. 

Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Prrrire should refer to 7 S. v. 187, 357 ; 
vi. 89; 8 §. viii. 108, 193; ix. 13, 116; x. 
461; xi. 15. G. F. R. B. 

Not only in London, but in many large 
towns, and even in country places, Pitt Clubs 
were founded, commemorative of the great 
statesman who died in 1806, and is said to 
have been killed by the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz in the previous year. In Man- 
chester there was a very important one, and 
I remember to have seen in that city a 
medallion in plaster of paris of Pitt, and pro- 


bably there were others in metal struck off. 
Canning wrote the song used at their con- 
vivial meetings, the refrain of which is :— 
The pilot that weathered the storm. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, W oodbridge. 

[Mr. H. J. Bearnpsuaw and Mr. E. H. CoLeman 
also thanked for references. } 


Ducuess Saran (10* S. ii, 149).—The_par- 
ticulars asked for by Mr. Water J. Kaye 
were given by me so recently as last De- 
cember (9** S. xii. 471) in a paper on the 
mother of the Duchess of Marlborough. As 
this article seems to have escaped the eye 
of the editorial Lynceus, | venture to repeat 
the information. Richard Jennings, by his 
wife Frances Thornhurst, had two sons and 
four daughters. The two sons, John and 
Ralph, both died unmarried at an early age. 
Susanna, the eldest daughter, also died young. 
Frances, the second, was born in 1648, and 
married first, in 1665, Count George Hamil- 
ton, the brother of Count Anthony of the 
‘Memoirs,’ who was killed at Zebernstieg, 
in Alsace, in June, 1676; and secondly, in 
1679, Col. Richard Talbot, who was crea 
Earl of Tyrconnel by James IL. in 1685, and 
Duke of Tyrconnel in 1689. He died on 
14 Aug., 1691, and his widow, who was re- 
duced to great poverty, survived him nearly 
forty years, dying in Dublin on 6 March, 
1730/31. Barbara, the third daughter, was 
born in 1652, and married Col. Edward 
Griffith, secretary to Prince George of Den- 
mark, and afterwards one of the clerks-comp- 
trollers of the Green Cloth, who died 11 Feb., 
1710/11. His wife, whe had died 22 March, 
1678/9, was buried in St. Albans Abbey 
Church, where her two brothers and her 
sister Susanna had been interred. Sarah, 
the great duchess, the youngest of the 
family, was born 29 May, 1660, married Col. 
John Churchill in 1678, and died in 1744. 

W. F. Prrpgavux. 

Richard Jennings, of Sandridge, Herts, by 
his wife Frances Thornhurst, daughter of 
Sir Giffard Thornhurst, of Agnes Court, 
Kent, had issue :— ees 

1. Frances, known as “ La Belle Jennings,” 
married, as his second wife, Richard, Earl 
and Duke of Tyrconnel, eighth son of Sir 
William Talbot, of Carton, who was created 
a baronet 4 Feb., 1622, and had issue two 
daughters, the elder of whom, Lady Char- 
lotte, married Prince Vintimiglia and had 
issue two daughters (the elder married Count 
de Verac, and died s.p., and the younger 
Prince Belmont, and also died s.p.). Frances 
died aged ninety-two, and was interred in 
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St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 9 March, 
1730. 

2. Richard, baptized 5 July, 1653; died, 
and was buried 6 Aug., 1655 (? 1653). 

3. Richard, baptized 12 Oct., 1654. 

4. Susanna, born 11 July, 1656; baptized 
19 July, 1656. 

5. Rafe or Ralph, born 16 Oct., 1657; 
baptized 20 Oct., 1657 ; died young. 

6. Sarah, born 5 June, 1660; baptized 
17 June, 1660; married 1 Oct., 1678, Col. 
John Churchill, afterwards Earl and Duke 
of Marlborough, eldest son of Sir Winston 
Churchill, Commissioner of Court of Claims 
and Explanations in Ireland, 1662-8. She 
died 19 Oct., 1744; the Duke 16 June, 1722. 

7. Barbara, married —— Griftiths, of 
St. Albans, Herts (? issue), and died 1678, aged 
twenty-seven. 

[I believe that Frances and Barbara were 
the only two of Sarah’s sisters who married, 
and that all her brothers died unmarried. 

From the fact that the second of her 
brothers was born in 1654, and was also 
christened Richard, I conclude that the first 
Richard died and was buried in 1653, and 
not in 1655. 

The above lineage is partly compiled from 
Burke’s ‘Peerage,’ and partly from ‘ Duchess 
Sarah,’ by Mrs. Arthur Colville. 

In Mrs. Thomson’s ‘Memoirs of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough,’ the date of Sarah’s 
birth is given as 29 May, 1660. 

Franets H. Revron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Port Artacr (10% §. i. 407. 457).—In 
No. 10,997 of //leman’s Exeter Flying Post 
(Saturday, 27 August), a newspaper estab- 
lished in this city in 1763, there occur 
reports of the Cambridge University Exten- 
sion Lectures delivered here during the 
peeing week. In the one briefly quoted 
a speaker records, from personal 
experience, how Port Arthur derived its 
name :— 


** Paymaster-in-Chief W. Blakeney lectured on 
‘Some Personal Experiences of Exploration and 
Map-making on the Coasts of the Pacific.’ He said 
in 1856 the British Government sent out a ship to 
chart the then almost unknown coast of Manchuria. 
He (the lecturer) went out with a chart a hundred 
years old. When they arrived off the China station 
he (the lecturer) had not met an officer who had 
seen, except at a distance, the coast of Japan: it 
was a sealed land to Western people. But they dis- 
covered that Russia had pushed forward eastward 
and had obtained a port on the Pacific. The 
tussian officer forbade the English to survey the 
district, but he (the lecturer) and another officer, 
at the command of the captain, pursued investiga- 
tions. ‘Their first acquaintance with Talienwan 
Bay, then only known by name, was made under 


sealed orders. That was the beginning of British 
knowledge of the Yellow Sea, the Gulf of Pechili, 
and the entrance into the Gulf of Liao-tung. He 
(the lecturer) and one of his messmates were the 
tirst to stand at the topof the Kwangtung peninsula. 
One of his mates was named William Arthur, who 
commanded a little vessel, the Algerine. He (the 
lecturer) reported that when surveying the Kwang- 
tung peninsula he had seen a snug little harbour on 
the other side of the promontory. The Algerine 
was sent round to survey. When Mr. Arthur 
returned the captain of the ship said he would call 
the bay after him, telling the lecturer to put down 
the word ‘Arthur’ for the port. They were also 
the first to go to the city of Niuchwang. They were 
also the first to proceed up the Yang-tse River for 
600 miles, reaching Hankow. Some of the principal 
harbours were surveyed, and one of the bays was 
called after him—Blakeney Reach.” 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Pircrms’ Ways (10 S. ii. 129).—Has Mr. 
Snowpen Warp consulted ‘The Pilgrims’ 
Way,’ by Julia Cartwright (which is a de- 
scription of the places the road passes 
through); ‘Collectanea Cantiana,’ by George 
| Payne (1893), pp. 125-44; and ‘Cesar in 
| Kent,’ by the late Rev. F. T. Vine? 

4. At Maidstone was a hospital or resting- 
| place for pilgrims, founded about 1261 by 
| Abp. Boniface, and dedicated to Saints Peter, 
| Paul, and Thomas of Canterbury. At Ayles- 
ford was a bridge over the river, and the 
| Carmelite Friary (founded 1240) for a resting- 
place. 

6. Is Mr. Warp thinking of the Stone 
Street from Lymne to Canterbury ? 

7. The objective points were evidently 
Deal and Dover. Artnur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Mackie’s ‘ Folkestone and its Neighbour- 
hood,’ ed. 1856, p. 95, states :— 


** Either side of the camp is guarded by a conical 
hill, surmounted by a low barrow — the storm- 
trampled tomb of some Saxon chief. That on the 
left is the familiar ‘Sugar Loaf,’ round which an 
ancient platform winds from the Canterbury road 
to the summit, whence we look down its sheep- 
trodden sides into the deep dell, where, sheltered 
by the rank rushes, lie the dark, unruttled waters 
of ‘Holy Well.’ Do those raised tracings in the 
grass cover the remains of some lonely hermitage? 
The country people tell you something about the 
pilgrims to Becket’s shrine—it is called also 
St. Thomas's Well—resting here on their way to 
Canterbury.” 

R. J. Fynmore, 

Sandgate. 

“TLanartu” (10% S. i. 489).—In Lewis’s 
‘Topographical Dictionary of Wales,’ 1840, 
there is some information regarding Llanarth, 
co. Cardigan, South Wales, which may be of 


assistance to Cross-CnossLeT in his search 
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concerning the barony of that place. It is | 
mentioned under the name Llanarth that 


“here Henry VIL, on the second night after his 
landing at Milford Haven [he landed 7 Aug., 1485}, 
encamped at We'rn Newydd, where he was hos- 
pitably entertained by Einon ab Davydd Llwyd 
on his route to Bosworth...... Noyad Llanarth, 
anciently the seat of the family of Grifliths, is now 
aspacious modern mansion, the residence of Lord 
Kensington......The church is dedicated to St 


Iorwerth, in his partition of the reconquered ter- 
ritories in South Wales, in 1216, to Rhys ab 
Grufydd, there are not any remains, neither is the 
exact site known.” 

If there existed a barony of Lanarth, did 
either of these families (Lloyd or Grittiths) 
hold it? 

There is much information in ‘Annales 
Cambri’ about the Gruffydds, Princes of 
South Wales. Their early pedigree, as far 


Tewdwr (ap Cadell ab Einon ab Owain ap Hywel Dda). Died c. 9942 


Rhys ap Tewdwr (killed April,=—Gwladys, dau. of Rhiwallon 


1093, fighting the Normans) 


ap Cynfyn. 


= 
iwenllian. dau. of Gruffydd ap=Grutfydd ap Rhys, died 1137. (Prince of S. Wales, holding 


Cynan. Was killed in battle. 


lands in Caermarthenshire.) 


7 
Rhys ap Gruffydd, 1132?—28 Apr. 1197. Buried at St. David’s. Called in=Gwenllian, dau. of Madog 
* Annales Cambriw’ ** Mors Anglorum, Clipeus Britonum...... Regibus ortus,| ap Maredudd, Prince of 


obiit Resus, ad astra redit.” 


| ‘ 
Maud or Mahalt de=Gruffydd ap Rhys, fl. 1188, died 25 July, 1201. Giraldus calls him 


Braose, d. 1209. et versutus.” 


Powys. 


‘ 


‘vir verispellis 


(a) Rhys ap Gruffydd. 


The last two were driven out of their 
possessions by their uncle Maelgwn, but in 
1207 (cf. 1216 above in Lewis) Llewelyn ap 
lorwerth reinstated.them in their lands, and 
gave them all Ceredigion except Penwedig. 
I should say that this Rhys ap Gruffydd (a) 
is the one referred to by Lewis as residing 
at Noyad Llanarth, and as being presented 
with Castle Mabwynion. 

In ‘Annales Cambri’ there is a quaint 
epitaph on Rhys ap Gruffydd who died 1197. 
It runs thus :— 

Cum voluit pluvias Busiris cede parabat, 

Noluit wthereas sanguine Resus aquas ; 

Et quotiens Phaleris cives torrebat in wre, 

Gentibus invisis Resus adesse solet. 

Non fuit Antiphates, non falsus victor Ulixes, 

Non homines rapidus pabula fecit equis, 

Sed piger ad prenam princeps, ad premia velox, 

Quicquid do— quo cogitur esse ferox. 

The last line is so given in MS. Should 
not “ rapidus ” be rapidis ? 

Perhaps the question of the barony might 
be settled by referring to the eer of 
the numerous families of Lloyd. I believe 
an ancestor of Lloyd of Dinas was intimate 
with Henry VIL. 

CHRISTOPHER 

Cranfield, Wimbledon. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNET XXVTI. (10° S. ii. 67, 
133).—Mr. Doust has missed the point of | 


| 
Owain. 


the original question, and has, therefore, left 
the answer still wanting. The question was 
about the “head” referred to in the last two 
lines of this important sonnet. Mr. Dovuse 
began his reply by saying that the sonnet 
“must be studied as a whole.” Quite so; so 
must they all: but when Mr. Dovse and 
other orthodox experts in Shakespeare have 
done this, can they give a better explanation 
of the words “show my head” than has been 
given in the last big book on the subject, 
‘Is it Shakespeare!’ published by John 
Murray. The anonymous writer, “ A Cam- 
bridge Graduate,” agrees with most Shake- 
spearean critics in taking this sonnet as the 
one that accompanied * Lucrece,’ for the very 
wording of the sonnet seems to make that 
clear. So far all appears smooth, safe, and 
judicious, but we are really on the edge of a 
horrible chasm ; for the next step proceeds 


| to demonstrate that the very “head ” that is 


mentioned in the sonnet’s last line appears 
in the first two lines of ‘ Lucrece, and that 
it is none other than the head of Francis 
Bacon, who thus has revealed himself at last 
in this twentieth century by an infallible 
proof. This “head” in * Lucrece’ turns out 


/to be the exact signature used by Bacon in 


some few of his early letters to his uncle and 
aunt, and such a curious and special signa- 
ture as to mark out this supposed discovery 


- 2 
Vylityg......Of Caste!] Mabwynion, also in this 4 
parish, which was allotted by Prince Llewelyn ab | as I can gather, stands thus :— x 
x 
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as quite removed from a mere coincidence. 
‘Is it Shakespeare?’ has been out several 
months now, and no answer or explanation 
of this singular and far-reaching discovery 
has appeared, so far as 1 know. Devout 
Shakespearians naturally want their great 
leaders and critics to explain away such an 
atrocious revelation; but Mr. Douse’'s answer 
does not touch this head and front of the 
offending at all. Possibly he did not know 
the book referred to in the query. 
Ne Quip Nits. 

Too much stress is laid by Mr. Douse on 
Mr. W. H., not yet absolutely identified ; 
whereas the dedications of *Venus and 
Adonis,’ more especially of ‘Lucrece,’ identify 
Lord Southampton as patron, and convey 
the sense of obligation under which the poet 
lay in the promise given and “duty” owing: 
“ What I have to do is yours.” A. Hatt. 


Wacconer’s WELLs (10* S. ii. 129).—I have 
always understood these Wakener's Wells 
preserved the name of Walkelin, one of the 
architects of Winchester Cathedral. I do not 
think they perpetuate the **wakeman” or 
** hornblower in any way. 

F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


A well-dressing such as that observed at 
Tissington was, like other village festivals, 
such as a “‘rush-bearing,” called a “ wake,” 
and it seems probable that this was originally 
“ Wakener’s Well,” so called not from any 
horn-blowing, but from the wake or festival 
held there in connexion with the well-dress- 
ing. J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


** KaBoose ” §. ii. 106).—This is also, 
I believe, the name of the cab, or shelter, on 
the locomotive engine in America. It is, 
besides, the name of a game of patience with 
cards usually played by four people. The 
word is often spelt with a c. L. L. K. 


In Northern Germany die Kabuse is in 
common familiar use, by which a poky hole 
of a room, a narrow closet (especially one 
badly lighted), an alcove, is designated. It 
is the Dutch kombiise, the galley of a ship, 
and I find ‘* caboose” with that sense in the 
English dictionaries ; for etymology see Prof. 
Skeat's ‘Etym. Dict.’ The contemptuous- 
ness of the term may be the connecting link 
between the meaning in our language and 
that in Yiddish ; but this is a mere supposi- 
tion. G. Kruecer. 

Berlin. 

Caboose is nautical, put for the cook's 
“galley”: Dutch kaluis, Danish kadbys, 
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Swedish kabysa. The synonym “galley” 
points to galleon, for a sailing vessel; and 
cf. cabin. A. 


“Cry you Mercy, I TOOK YoU FOR A JOINT- 
sTooL” (10 §. ii. 66).—There is a similar 
proverbial saying, “Cry you mercy killed my 
cat,” spoken as a retort to one who has done 
another an ill turn and would then crave 
pardon, pity, or compassion, and it seems 
»robable that the selection of such a quasi- 
Sotaanel object as a cat, a common adjunct 
of the home, is on a par with a joint-stool, 
also a common article of domestic furniture, 
being requisitioned facetiously for like illus- 
trative purposes. Prince Henry says to 
Falstaff, “Thy state (throne) is taken for a 
joint-stool” (‘1 Henry IV.,’ IL. iv.). The 
humorously sarcastic import of the proverb 
is seen in John Lilly’s ‘ Mother Bombie,’ 1594. 
There one of the characters, Accius by name, 
ina “huff,” says to Silena, ‘* You neede not 
bee so lustye, you are not so honest,” and the 
latter replies, “I crie you mercy, I took you 
for a joynd stoole.” In Act LV. sc. ii. a similar 
proverb seems to be employed when Silena 
says, ‘I cry you mercy, I have held your 
cushion.” ‘*Cry you mercy "—it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to mention—is the equiva- 
lent of “I beg your pardon,” and it seems 
that the fool, in his privileged way, was 
addressing, not Goneril, but his lord and 
master King Lear, affecting humorously to 
regard the king's observation, “She cannot 
deny it,” as of as much importance as if it 
had proceeded from such a senseless thing as 
a joint-stool, or pretending to be ignorant of 
the king’s presence. But the king heeds not 
the remark, as, of course, he would have been 
constrained to do if it had emanated from 
any other quarter. 

Nares says the phrase was perhaps in- 
tended as a ridiculous instance of aalien an 
offence worse by a foolish and improbable 
apology ; or perhaps merely as a pert reply 
when a person was setting forth himself, or 
saying who or what he was. 

J. Hotpen MacMicnakt. 
161, Hammersmith Road. 


FirzGeracp (10™ §. ii. 141). 
—I took part in the correspondence in the 
Atheneum, referred to by Cov. PripEavux, on 
the erroneous attribution of a poem called 
‘The Cousins,’ written by E. M. Fitzgerald, 
to Edward FitzGerald, by stating, on the late 
Mr. Robert Browning’s authority, that the 
verses were by the former. In support of 
what Con. Prmeacx calls Mr. 


Wright’s “hard language ” about this author’s 


career, I now add that Mr. Browning told 
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me that at one time Mr. E M. Fitzgerald | 
had a good position in London society, but 
owing to some disgraceful conduct forfeited 
it, and went to live abroad. Of his subse- 
quent career there Mr. Browning gave some 
further details ; but as his chief title to fame 
is derived from the confusion of his work 
with that of more celebrated men, I do not 
consider that I am justified in publishing 
them in print until I know that there are no 
relatives living to whom they might cause 
pain. Wiiuram E. Moztey. 


Foruertncay (10 ii. 128).—The origin 
of Fotheringay involves a long and some- 
what difficult story, which I must decline to 
publish all over again. In my ‘ Place-names 
of Cambridgeshire,’ pp. 56-8, I have proved | 
that the real suftix is -ay, -hay, 
variant of -ey; from the Anglian éy, an 
island, peninsula. It is situate on a peninsula 
formed by the river Nen and a tributary. | 
To get the true value, we require a truly old 
spelling ; but a likely origin is an A.-S. form | 
Forthheringa ég, “isle (or peninsula) of the | 
Forth-herings,” or of the “ sons (or tribe) of 
Forth-here.” The name Forth-here occurs in 
the *A.-S. Chronicle,’ and in Sweet, ‘ Oldest 
Eng. Texts,’ p. 537. Watrer W. Skeat. | 


The recognized modern spelling of this | 


word is undoubtedly Fotheringhay. In both 
* Kelly’s Directory of Northamptonshire ’ and 
the * Post Oftice Directory ’ it is thus recorded. 
The two historians of Fotheringhay, Arch- | 
deacon Bonney and Cuthbert Bede, also adopt 

this spelling of the word in every instance. 

Perhaps in time we may learn to pronounce~ 
the last syllable “‘ hay ” instead of “ gay,” and 
then all ditticulty will be at an end. Arch- 
deacon Bonney says :— 

“The name of this place is variously spelled by 
the authors who have mentioned it. In Domesday 
it is called Fodringeia; which Leland properly 
renders Foderingeye, meaning Fodering inclosure— 
or that part of the forest which was separated from 
the rest, for the purpose of producing hay.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. seis 


The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ spells this 
word both Fotheringay and Fotheringhay. 
Pigot leaves out the last 4, the ‘National 
Gazetteer’ admits it, so does the ‘ Beauties 
of England and Wales.’ The ancient spelling 
was Fodringhey. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, 
writing to Sir Francis Walsingham on 
2 February, 1586 [1587] (according to Mr. 
Charles Knight), dated their letter from 


Fotheringay. The Harleian MS., as quoted 
by Mr. Knight, uses the same spelling, which 
would thus appear to be the correct one. 
The late Mr. John Henry Parker, C.B., in his 
‘Introduction to the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ on p. 201 (1900 edition), speaks of 
Fotheringhay. Ronatp Drxon,. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


The occasional spelling Fotheringhay sug- 
gests that this word meant meadow or grass 
land. Fother is an old form of fodder, and a 
hay was a forest or park fenced with rails, 
whence “to dance the hay” was to dance in 
a ring. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 

[Mr. 8. J. Acpricu also gives Bonney’s quotation 
from Leland. ] 


Partsu (10 §. ii. 128).—In the 
southern portion of the churchyard attached 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Rugby, is a plain 
upright stone, containing the following in- 
scription :— 

In memory of 
Peter Collis 
33 Years Clerk of 
this Parish 
who died Feb’ 28** 1818 
aged S82 years. 
(Then follow some lines of poetry not now 
discernible.) 

At the time Peter held oftice the incumbent 
was noted for his card-playing propensities, 
and the clerk was much addicted to cock- 
fighting. The following couplet relating to 
these worthies is still remembered :— 

No wonder the people of Rugby are all in the dark, 
With a card-playing parson and a cock - fighting 
clerk. 
Peter’s father was clerk before him, and on a 
stone to his memory is recorded as follows: 
In Memory of 
John Collis Husband of 
Eliz: Collis who liv’d in 
Wedlock together 30 Years 
he served as Parish Clerk 41 Years 
and Died June 19** 1781 Aged 69 Years. 
Him who covered up the Dead 
Is himself laid in the same bed 
Time with his crooked scythe hath made 
Him lay his mattock down and spade 
May he and we all rise again 
To everlasting life AMEN. 

The name Collis occurs among those who 
have held the office of parish clerk at West 
Haddon. On the occasion of a recent resig- 
nation of the oftice I gleaned the followin 
particulars from the parish registers an 
other sources. The clerk who resigned in 
1903 was Mr. Thomas Adams, who filled the 

sition for eighteen years. He succeeded 
vis father-in-law William Prestidge, who 
died 24 March, 1886, after holding the office 
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fifty-three years. His predecessor was | 
Thomas Collis, who died 30 January, 1833, 

after holding office fifty-two years, and 

succeeding John Colledge, who, according to | 
an old weather-worn stone, still standing in 
the churchyard, died 12 September, 1781. 
How long Colledge held ottice cannot now 
be ascertained. 

I am told that the following lines are to be 
seen on a stone in Shenley Churchyard :— | 

Silent in dust lies mouldering here, 

A Parish Clerk of voice most clear. 
None Joseph Rogers could excel 

In laying bricks or singing well ; 
Though snapp'd his line, laid by his rod 
We build for him our hopes in God. 

There is in Cromer Churchyard a stone 
“sacred to the memory of David Vial, who 
departed this life the 26th of March, 1873, 
aged 94 years, for sixty years clerk of this 
parish.” 

A chapter is devoted to ‘ Parish Clerks and 
Sextons’ in **Curious Epitaphs: collected 
and edited by William Andrews” (1899). See 
also 8 S. v. 412; 9% S. x. 306, 373, 434, 517; 
xi. 53, 235, S11; xii. 115, 453. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A lady friend of mine, still living, and the 
daughter of a clergyman, assured me that in 
a country parish, where the church service 
was conducted in a very free-and-easy, go-as- 
you-please sort of way, the clerk, looking up | 
at the parson, asked, “What shall we do 
next, zurr Epwarp P. WoLrerstan. 

45, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


At the village church of Whittington, near 
Oswestry, there is_a well-known epitaph 
which may interest Mr. Dircurretp: 

aa, March 13th, 1766, died Thomas Evans, Parish 
Clerk, aged 72. 
Old Sternhold’s lines or ‘ Vicar of Bray,’ 
Which he tuned best ‘twas hard to say.” 


Wa. JAGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


VACCINATION AND INOCULATION (10% S, ii. 
27, 132).—It was not always the custom 
to enter into residence for treatment in 
the manner indicated in the advertise- 
ment quoted at the second reference. 
Persons were frequently inoculated in their 
own homes, as well as in places of general 
resort. Sometimes there was preparatory 
treatment, sometimes not. Gradually the 
preparatory treatment resolved itself into 
two opposing methods, known as the “ cool” 
and the “warm.” At the period of the 
advertisement the former had almost ousted 
the latter, and we may conclude therefore | 


that the particular treatment it refers to 
was a variant of the “Suttonian” method. 
This acquired its name from its inventor 
Dr. Daniel Sutton, who opened an inoculating 
house at Ingatestone in Essex about 1764. 
A fortnight was required in which to prepare 
the patient for the operation. During this 
time animal food (except milk), spices, and 
intoxicants were forbidden. Fruit of all 
kinds was permitted, except when purges 
were to be taken, which was on three occa- 


| sions during the fortnight. After the opera- 


tion the treatment was of the “open air” 
kind, for except to sleep, a patient was not 
allowed to go to bed, but must be in the 
open air, even when too ill to stand alone. 
Copious draughts of cold water were recom- 
mended. According to the Rev. Robert 
Houlton, in three years some 20,000 persons 
were inoculated by Sutton and his assistants 
without a single death. 

Inoculation is an illegal, and it may be 
a barbarous operation, but it is well to 
remember that it is strictly analogous with 
the inoculations for chicken cholera, anthrax, 
and rabies, introduced by Pasteur. Variola- 
tion, though a dangerous practice, can at 
least claim to be based on scientific grounds, 
viz., the prevention or modification of a 
disease by artificially inducing a mild attack 
of that disease (Prof. Crookshank, ‘ History 
and Pathology of Vaccination,’ p. 464). 

E. G. B. 

Sik Men: Sirk Turowsters §, ii. 
128).—The Silk Throwers, or Throwsters, 


| were constituted a fellowship in 1562, but 


were not incorporated till 1620. The Silk- 
men were incorporated in 1631. In 1697 the 
silk weavers ot London, in the belief that 
the importation of India silks and calicoes 
was the cause of their business proving less 
beneficial than it otherwise would be, 
assaulted the East India House, and were 
near getting possession of the Company’s 
treasure before they were dispersed by the 
civil power. 

In the year 1608 an attempt had been made 
under the immediate patronage of King 
James to produce silk in England, and 
circular letters were sent to all the counties 
directing the planting of mulberry trees, 
with instructions for the breeding and feed- 
ing silkworms, &c. This scheme was not 
successful, yet it was not wholly discontinued 
even so late as 1629, as may be inferred from 
a grant to Walter, Lord Aston, &c., of the 
custody of the garden, mulberry trees, and 
silkworms near St. James’s, in the county 
of Middlesex. The silk manufacture, how- 
ever, had become so flourishing that in the 
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latter year the Silk Throwers of London and 
its vicinity, to the extent of four miles, were 
erected into a company. For other par- 
ticulars see vol. x. parts 1 and 2 of the 
* Beauties of England and Wales.’ 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


The art of silk-throwing was first practised 
in London in the reign of Queen Elizabeth | 
(1558-1603) by foreigners, whose descendants | 
and others, anno 1622, were constituted a 
fellowship of the City of London. By letters 
patent of Charles L, 23 March, 1630, they 
were incorporated by the title of “The Master, 
Wardens, Assistants, and Commonalty of the 
Trade, Art, or Mystery of Silk Throwers of | 
the City of London.” 

The Company of Silkmen was incorporated 
on 23 May, 1631, by the name of the 
“Governor, Commonalty, and Assistants of 
the Art or Mystery of Silkmen of the City of 
London,” but, like the Silk Throwers, had | 
neither livery nor hall in which to manage 
their affairs. The name appears in a list of 
the City Companies Hes 1843, but the 
Company, I think, has now ceased to exist. 

Everarp Home COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The Silkmen, who were a distinct frater- 
nity from the Silk Throwers, were incor- 
porated by letters patent of King Charles 1. 
in the year 1631. They had neither hall nor 
livery. Neither had the Silk Throwsters, 
whose art was first practised in London in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth by foreigners, 
whose descendants and others were, in the 
year 1562, constituted a fellowship of the 
City of London, and by letters patent of 
Charles I. in the year 1630 were incorporated 
by the name of “The Master, Wardens, 
Assistants, and Commonalty of the Trade, 
Art. or Mystery of Silk Throwers of the City | 
of London.” A silk thrower was one who | 
wound, twisted, spun, or threw silk in order 
to fit it for use, while a silkman was merely 
a dealer in silk—a silk-mercer. Three hanks 

| 


of silk are borne in the arms of the latter 
company, and it has been ingeniously sug- 
gested by a writer of a “turnover” in the 
Globe that our reduplicated word “ hanky- 
panky,” as applied to an action evincing a 
twist in a person's character or behaviour, is 
derived from the twist in a hank of silk or 
wool. J. Hotpen | 


Wuirsunpay (10% §. ii. 121).—I think 
some readers may be glad of some more early | 
examples of the use of the word. 

It occurs in Layamon’s ‘Brut,’ about | 
A.D. 1205. This has the great advantage | 


of having been written in fairly regular 
metre, so that we can count the syllables. 

In vol. ii. p. 308, 1. 17481, we have the 
seven-syllable line “to Whit-e-sun-e-dei-e.” 
This is in the dative case; the nom. was 
Whit-e-sun-e-dei, in five syllables. Rather 
an awkward form to evolve from G. Pfing- 
sten! The same dative appears again on the 
next page, at 1. 17484. 

In vol. iii. p. 267, 1. 31524, we have the 
following pair of lines, both of eight syllables : 

Hit i-lomp an an-e tim-e 

To than Whit-e-sin-e tid-e. 
Je., it happened on a time, at the Whitsun- 
tide. Here White-sune consists of four sylla- 
bles. The final -e in Whit-e and the final -e 
in sun-e both represented an A.-S. suffix -an ; 
and that is why they were treated, at the 
first, as separate syllables. For the same 
reason, the expression Whitsuntide was used 
instead of Whitsunday-tide, which was prac- 
tically unmanageable, being (at that date) 
a form containing no less than six syllables. 

In the ‘Ancren Riwle,’ or ‘ Rule of Ancho- 
resses’ (about 1225), we find, at p. 413, the 
five-syllable form Awit-e-sun-e-dei. The reality 
of the -e-, as forming a separate syllable, is 
apparent from the fact that the parallel 
form sunendet occurs twice on the same page. 

The Normans were mostly unable to pro- 
nounce Aw (or wh) properly, and substituted 
a common voiced w in its place; with a 
determination so stubborn that we all do 
the same still in the southern parts of Eng- 
land. This habit frequently appears in their 
spelling also, as the scribes were mostly 
Normans. Hence it was that, in the later 
text of Layamon (later by a score of years or 
so), we already find the spelling Wit-e-son-e- 
datye (in the dative) in the later copy of 
1.17481. Again, in the ‘Old English Homi- 
lies’ (about 1230), edited by Morris, i. 209, 
we find a reference to “ the holi goste, thet 
thu on Awite sune dai sendest thine deore- 
wurthe deciples,” ze. the Holy Ghost, that 
thou on Whitsunday didst send to thy 
beloved disciples. 

The syllabic e that first disappeared was, 


|of course, the termination of the adjective. 


Hence, in the ‘Early South-English Le- 
gendary’ (about 1290), we find Wt-sonen-tid 
in the ‘Life of Beket,’ p. 115, 1. 297; and 
Witsonenday in the ‘ Life of St. John,’ p. 403, 
1. 38. Then it was that the mischief-making 
inventors of fables got their first chance, and 
started the derivation of Whitsunday from 
wit, in the sense of heavenly wisdom, an 
idea still much applauded by many who 
prefer such stories to research. 4 


It was not till modern times that still 
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bolder spirits bethought themselves of the 
German Pingsten; whilst the equally wild 
idea of explaining Whitsun- from the Old 
High German wizzan (pronounced witsan), to 
know, was reserved for the twentieth cen- 
tury. Of course this involves the assumption 
that the word was formed from an infinitive 
mood, and meant “to know Sunday”; but 
nothing is ever — by such ingenious 
i comic light. 

Water W. SKEart. 
Greenwell, in his ‘ British Barrows,’ p. 412, 
mentions “a remarkable assemblage of early | 
remains, consisting of a very interesting | 
example of « fortified place called Whitsun 
Bank, several series of sculptured rock- | 
markings, and sundry barrows.” These are 
at Chatton, in Northumberland. If we may 
take this as our we 

yhitsun-day, no 1it-sunday. 

the word as Whi y; ge 


“Vive” Tavers, Mite (10™ S. ii. 
167).— I have always been led to believe that 
the old “Vine” Tavern occupied the site of 
one of the toll-houses which flanked the Mile 
End turnpike gate. If so, I presume the old 
shanty was erected on the demolition of the 
gate on 31 October, 1866. : A correspondence 
on this subject took place in the antiquarian 
column of the Last London Advertiser in 
1899-1900, and references were given to a 
number of pictures of the gate previous to 
its demolition. Ican supply Mr. Norman 
with particulars concerning these if desired. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Wliscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

ty of Suffolk: its History as disclosed hy 

gy Records, &e. By W. A. Copinger, LL.D. 
Vol. L. (Sotheran & Co.) ; 

We have here from Prof. Copinger, an ex-president 
of the Bibliographical Society, to whom are owing, 
among other works, ‘Incunabula Biblica’ and a 
to Hain's ‘Repertorium Bibliogra- 


supplement 
pbicam,’ a book which, so far as we know, is 
It consists of an alphabetical list of all 


ue. al list | 
materials for the history of Suffolk existing in the 


. MSS., Charters and Rolls in the British 
Record Office, and all accessible 
yublic and private depositories. The volume now 
issued comprises the letters A—B. It may ~ wt 
ingly be assumed that the entire work be > 
completed in about six volumes. It is difficult 
to convey an idea of the wealth of material thus 
calendared or of the amount of labour involved in 
the execution of the task. Under headings such 
as Bohun, Bury, and the like, the reader will find 
proof of the kind of investigation that is made. In 
addition to information as to arms, pedigrees, Xc., 


there are, under Bohun. references to the Harleian 
and Rawlinson MSS., the Close Rolls, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, * N. & Q.,’ the registries of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, the publications of the Suffolk 
Institute of Archeology, and innumerable other 
publications. Over 460 pages are published, each 
containing on an average some forty to fifty entries. 
How much this work will facilitate the labours of 
future historians and topographers will be apparent 
at a mere glance over the pages. It is inconceivable 
that a book of the class shall, under present con- 
ditions, be remunerative, since the outlay must 
inevitably be heavy. It is accordingly only a man 
of wealth and leisure by whom the performance of 
such a task can be accomplished. Some attempt to 
issue the records by subscription has been made, and 
a list of subscribers is given at the end. This, which 
occupies a single page, contains eighty odd names, 
very many of whom are naturally correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q’ The only libraries which figure as sub- 
scribers are Chetham’s Library, Manchester, the 
Manchester Public Libraries, the John Rylands 

Library, Manchester, the Gonville and Caius 

Library, the Lincoln’s Inn Library, the Reform 

Club Library, the Norfolk and Norwich Library, 

the Newberry Library, Chicago, and the Library of 
Yale University. Such great collections even as 

the Athenzeum and the Guildhall are unrepresented. 

It is scarcely to the purpose to wish that a similar 

task could be accomplished for all our counties. 

We can only congratulate Dr. Copinger upon 

his loyal and disinterested labours, and Suffolk 

students on the sort of supremacy for which they 

are indebted to him. 


Classical and Foreign Quotations. Compiled, edited, 
&c., by W. Francis H. King, M.A. (Whitaker & 
Sons.) 

In its third edition, which has been revised and 

rewritten, the present work is, in its line, the best 

available. It has been exposed during recent years 
to formidable competition, yet it maintains up tii? 
now its supremacy. The work of a good scholar, 
it is thoroughly trustworthy as regards its classical 
quotations, in which, indeed, it approaches per- 

ection. Finality is not, however, to be hoped in a 

work of this class, and will never be obtained. 
There is not, perhaps, a single arduous student 
who has not, in some form or other, preserved 
sententious or gnomical passages by which he has 
been struck. ‘e have ourselves indulged in the 
practice for more than half a century. In the case 
of classical subjects we have few omissions to note 
in the new work. From Moliére, on the other 
hand, we have innumerable extracts, most of which 
differ from those included in Mr. King’s volume, 
while in Montaigne we feel disposed to complain 
of absolute shortcoming. From our own garner we 
could easily enlarge and improve the volume, and 
we suspect that there are few serious students who 
could not say the same. Occasionally, but rarely,. 
we come on an inaccuracy. 

The conscious water saw its God, and blushed, 
attributed to R. Crashaw, is by Aaron Hill. 
Crashaw is responsible for the Latin original only. 
More often we find omissions; but for these we 
hesitate to condemn. Many mottoes are given. 


That of Scribe, which we think one of the best, is 
omitted. It is in a scroll round a pen, and runs, 
Inde fortuna et libertas.” Fuimus,” the noble 
motto of the Bruces, might also be given with 
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advantage. In quoting Dante’s lines, * Inferno,’ 
xix. 115-17, addressed to the Emperor Constantine, 
beginning 
Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
it would be better to use the translation of Milton, 
happily available, than that of the respectable 
Cary. It is satisfactory to find the right meaning 
and authority given for the phrase, constantly 
misused, *“*Cui bono?” Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and German quotations are numerous, and 
occasional excursions are made into other Romance 
languages. Ina quotation from ‘ Le Grand Testa- 
ment’ of Villon (see p. 64) the word “eftions” 
should be estions. The ee s has been mistaken for 
anf. In the black-letter editions what is here given 
Deux eftions, et n’avions qu'ung cueur, 
should read 
Deux estoient et n’avoient qu’ung cueur. 

Under ‘*Quos Deus vult_perdere, prius dementat,” 
appears a long and erudite note. We have found 
a few errors, all trivial, and are not disposed to 
dwell on them. On the other hand, we can bear 
the tribute that, apart from its value as a book of 
reference, the work leads us on to sustained perusal. 
When once we dip into it we are scarcely able to 
lay it down. 


Essays on Art, Life, and Science. By Samuel 
Butler. Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Tue author of ‘Erewhon’ was that rarely found 

and eminently welcome combination an exact 

scholar and a profound humourist. This praise 
includes in Renaissance times Rabelais, Erasmus, 
and Montaigne, men who have been the chief 
delight of subsequent scholars. With these men, 
or with some of them, at least, Butler has this 
in common, that he lets his fancy run away with 
him, and leaves his worshippers in some doubt as 
to how far, if at all, he is ever to be taken quite 
seriously. Doubt of the kind presents itself often 
in reading these collected essays, two of which 
were first heard as lectures, while the rest were 
published in the Cnirersal Review. As the work 
of a man unique in his way, of most varied acquire- 
ments, of unsurpassable alertness and of profound 
originality, a pungent satirist, and yet a dreamer 
and a worshipper of the ideal, the papers now 
collected are very welcome. ‘Quis Desiderio,’ 
which stands first, approaches books from a new 
bibliophilistic, though hardly from a bibliographical 
standpoint. In order to write in comfort at the 
British Museum or elsewhere, Butler needed a 
sloping desk, a commodity the Museum does not 
supply. A task on which he bent his energies was 
to discover among all the “interesting works” 
which the Museum contains one that he could adapt 
to his purpose. This, after weeks of experiments, 
he found in Frost’s * Lives of Eminent Christians,’ 
and on this most of his lucubrations were penned. 
As no one but he ever employed the work, it was re- 
moved from its accessible shelves, and the subsequent 
career of the author was said to have depended 
upon his ability to find another equally available 
volume. Some delightfully characteristic humour 
is spent on this discussion. ‘Ramblings in Cheap- 
side,’ which follows, contains much charming extra- 
vagance, such as the declaration concerning books 
that Webster’s Dictionary,’ ‘ Whitaker's Alma- 
nack,’ and ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide’ should be 


sufficient for any ordinary library.” At the close 
of the volume is to be found some serious and con- 
troversial reasoning on matters connected with the 
origin of species. What is really to be read and to 
be commended to all lovers of humour is the open- 
ing portion. He who fails to acquire or read this 
volume will neglect his opportunities. 


Part XXIII. of Great Masters (Heinemann), 
which, if the original plan is maintained, should be 
the penultimate number, contains four specimens 
of Velasquez, Lancret, Veronese, and Rembrandt- 
The first portrait, that of ‘The Lady with the 
Fan,’ painted in 1631, is one of the few likenesses 
of that illustrious artist which depict a person of 
birth supposedly non-royal. Whom it presents 
will never be known. It is enough to say that she 
is characteristically Spanish. religious, dark, and 
handsome, wears her mantilla with grace, and is 
painted as only this artist could paint. Lancret’s 

Féte Galante, from Sir Algernon Coote’s collection, 
is one of his most important works. It is painted in 
acknowledged imitation of ‘L’Embarcation pour 
Cythére’ of Watteau, his rival and superior, and 
is a striking specimen of his gayest and most 
joyous work. An essay upon regency manners and 
upon characteristic features of eighteenth-century 
literature might be written from this work. From 
the Doge’s Palace, Venice, where it occupies the 
place for which it was originally designed, comes 
‘The Rape of Europa’ of Paolo Veronese. Not 
very comprehensible from the point of view of 
fable is the picture, and it is as far as possible from 
Greek motive. It is, however, a splendid piece of 
pageantry, and its rich stuffs, gorgeous colouring, 
and exquisitely voluptuous forms are faithfully 
reproduced. In striking contrast with the sensuous- 
ness of this work is the rigid asceticism of the 
* Portrait of an Old Woman’ by Rembrandt, from 
the collection of Mr. Hugh L. Lane. Increased 
knowledge has deprived this work of the title of 
the painter’s mother, traditionally bestowed upon 
it. It was, indeed, executed twelve years after the 
death of that mother Rembrandt so frequently and 
so oy one | painted. Its uncompromising fidelity 
is not its only transcendent merit. 


Mr. H. B. M‘CaLu contributes to Yorkshire Notes: 
and (Jueries for August an interesting account of 
the opening of a barrow at Kirklington, which took 
place about ten yearsago. It was probably of the 
Bronze period, though no implements were dis- 
covered, so that we have no absolute certainty. 
Most of our readers have heard of the Halifax 
gibbet law, but the hall of judgment, where the 
trials took place, had passed out of common memory 
and become a joiner’s workshop, but a vague tradi- 
tion of its former use had still survived. It was used 
as a place for the trial of certain offences in the 
eighteenth ~~ for we hear of two notorious 
scolds being tried there and condemned to the 
ducking-stool. Jemmy Hirst was a notorious York- 
shire character, of whom Mr. A. W. Millar, of 
Bradford, gives an account. His eccentricities were 
of an amusing character. He usually rode on a bull 
when he went to the market at Snaith. He had 
also trained a white bull, called Jupiter, on which 
he was accustomed to follow the hounds. We have 
heard that soon after his death in 1829 a chap-book 
account of his life was vended by the North-Country 
hawkers. We think it is now scarce, as we have 
never seen a copy. Mr. Redman’s paper on old 
Sheftield plate is of interest. The process of coat- 
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ing copper with silver was, we are told, discovered Belgian budget, since life seems to be ba gt there 


by Thomas Bolsover in 1742, but it was not till 
some years later that Joseph Hancock took up 
the matter and made of it a successful business. 
Prof. Skeat contributes notes on the origin of the 
Yorkshire place-names Bradford and Flamborough. 


Most important of the articles in the Burlington 
<{No. XXIL) is that of the ‘ Likeness of Christ’ in 
the Royal Collection. This is the work of two 
hands, Mr. Lionel Cust, M.V.O., and Prof. E. von 
Dobschiitz. A second article on the Constantine 
a. bequest is also to be commended. Mr. 
r. Turner writes on *‘ The House and Collection 
of Mr. Edgar Speyer.’ There are many interesting 
reproductions of well-known paintings and supposed 
portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Ix the Fortnightly Mr. Arthur Symons has an 
admirable paper on Thomas Campbell, which treats 
rather grudgingly the author of, let us say, “ Our 
bugles sang truce.” What is said about Campbell's 
more ambitious works may not be disputed. Mr. 
Ss. L. Bensusan has a very picturesque style in 
writing ‘In Red Marrakesh.’ Prof. William Knight 
pays a handsome tribute to George Frederick Watts, 
and Mary F. Sandars says much that is true, though 
not specially deep, concerning Honoré de Balzac. 
*A Note on Mysticism,’ by Mr. Oliver Elton, is 
thoughtful and suggestive. ‘Social Sickness,’ by 
Mr. E. F. Benson, involves a serious arraignment 
of much of our social system. ‘The Pessimistic 
Russian’ is a short, but pregnant article.—Bishop 
Welldon points out, in the Nineteenth Century, 
*The Difficulty of preaching Sermons,’ and states 
admirably the reasons why there are now no 

good se rmone. In dealing with Colley Cibber's 

* Apolk my, Mr. H. B. Irving shows the respects in 
which the ohn of Cibber’s time present them- 
selves afresh to-day. He draws, indeed, many moral 
deductions, and is careful to vindicate the status 
of the actor, but gives us no specimens of those 
criticisms upon actresses which are Colley’s 
special glory. Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson returns 
to that question of ‘The American Woman’ on 
which he has already been outspoken. He is 
like enough to have a hornets’ nest about his 
ears, but his article is valuable. ‘My Friend the 
Fellah’ is by Sir Walter Miéville.—The frontis- 


piece to the Pall Mall consists of a reproduction 
of a picture by Zurbaran (“the to the} 
King. and the king of painters”) of a ‘Lady as 
St. Margaret,’ otherwise St. Marina, a saint whose 
adventures are somewhat mythical. The picture | 
might serve as companion to Mr. Hind’s * Days with 
Velasquez,’ to illustrate which many well-known 
ortraits of royal children are reproduced. * Napo- 
— « Journey to Elba,’ by Constance, Countess de 
la Warr, is partly from unpub lished documents, 
and has great interest. In his ‘ Literary Geography’ 

Mr. Sharp deals with the country of Carlyle, and in 
his ‘ Master Workers’ Mr. Harold Begbie with Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace. Mr. Ernest M. Jessop 
writes on Montagu House. ‘A Forgotten Frontier, 
by Mr. Edwin Arnold, describes the Roman Wall 
in the North. which is not quite forgotten. An 
article on Sir John Arbuthnot Fisher has a striking 
picture.— Miss setham-Edwards supplies, in the 
Cornhill, the third of her ‘Household Budgets,’ 


which deals with France. From this the cost of | 
living would appear to be heavier in that country | 
than in England. We are rather anxious to see a | 


than anywhere in Western Europe. Mr. Atlay’s 

*‘A Glimpse of Napoleon at Elba’ supports in 
the emperor's own avowals some of the worst 
charges brought against him. Mr. Lang con- 
tinues his “‘ Historic Mysteries,” and deals once more 
with ‘The Chevalier d’Eon.’ ‘ Provincial Letters’ 
speaks in praise of Bury St. Edmunds as the final 
goal for one to whom the grasshopper has become 
a burden. —Miss Emily A. Richings gives in the 
Gentleman's an interesting account of the capital of 
Japan. Mr. Foster Watson has an erudite article 
on Baptista Mantuan, a man concerning whom 
little is now known, but in whom a few scholars 
still delight. Mr. Herbert W. Tompkins has some- 
thing more to say on{Charles Lamb.—In Longman’s 
Mr. John Dewar expatiates on the iniquity of ‘The 
Indian Crow.’ Miss Jebb gives an interesting 
description of ‘A Turk and an Armenian,’ and Mr, 
Lang in ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ deals first with 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s dream concerning his dog, and 
then gets on to the subject of Australian aborigines, 
a peepee of the latest work of Messrs. Spencer and 
Guillen, 


Tue contributions to our columns of Mr. Thomas 
Bayne have led to an application to that writer 
from the redaction of the German Bausteine to fur- 
nish its columns with essays on the early writings 
of Burns and other Scottish poets. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, are requested te 
in parentheses, | after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are Fequested to head the second com- 
munieation ** Duplicate.” 

(‘* Unanswered Queries”). — The 
pressure on our space is so great that we are unable 
to reprint, except in very special cases, queries to 
which no replies have been received. 

A. 8. (Father Paul Sarpi™).—The MS. is still 
in hand, and will be printed later. 

Herr Wattman”).—A note on this sub- 


| ject appeared 9 8. xii. 147. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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in 
4 JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
re 
s THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
a 
ne 
le THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
rs A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of NAVAL MSS. in the PEPYSIAN LIBRARY, MAGDALENE 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
1e The VALUE of the BIBLE. ELIZABETHAN CRITICAL ESSAYS, 
“4 SLANG and its ANALOGUES. The CHRONICLE of ST. MONICA’S. 
. The LAST HOPE. DOUBLE HARNESS. LINDLEY KAYS. The BLACK SHILLING, 
. BOOKS on QUOTATIONS. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
id A History of the Delhi Coronation Durbar, 1903; Lord Curzon’s Speeches on India; My Memory of | 
Gladstone ; The Story of London at School, &c. ay 
8 The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, a? 
r TITIAN. 
“ GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
THE GARDEN of LIES. WINNIE BROOKE, WIDOW. MARGUERITE, . 
ig | 
Last Week’s ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
* CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. JAPAN by the JAPANESE. 
NEW NOVELS :—England’s Elicabeth ; The League of the Leopard ; The Fugitive ; The Girl in Grey ; a 
L The Last Traitor of Long Island ; Love and Liars. f 
ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 
“ OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The “ Arvon Edition” of Aylwin; The Cabinet and War: Calendar of 
d Spanish State Papers; The Odyssey in English Verse; African Philology; Haddon Hall ; 
Pe Handbook of Glasgow. ; 
; LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
t The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE; The “GHOUL” in LAMB’S 
; LETTERS ; PROCESSUS TALENTORUM; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
: SCIENCE :—Our Library Table (The Natural History of some Common Animals; Elements of Chemistry ; 
‘ Examination of Water and Water Supplies) ; Research Notes ; Gossip, ‘ 
FINE ARTS :—Year-Book of the Prussian Royal Art Collections; M. Fantin-Latour; Saxon Carvings 
l at Chichester ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA:—‘The Chevaleer’; ‘The Chetwynd Affair’; ‘Beauty and the Barge’; ‘That Brute 
Simmons’; Gossip. 
| 
The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 5.0, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary. It first appeared at the end of 
*87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. As a result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 


more firmly in public use and estimation. 


KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 
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